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withstanding the extensive changes, the same typography and appear- 
ance to which we have become accustomed in the earlier edition. This 
new edition not only guarantees the continued accessibility of a work 
which was sure otherwise eventually to become hard to obtain, but is a 
valuable improvement upon the original. 

Edward P. Cheyney. 

An Introduction to the Economic History of England. By E. Lipson, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Volume I. The Middle Ages. 
(London: A. and C. Black. 1915. Pp. viii, 552.) 
This volume is an achievement in diligent culling and combining 
rather than in fresh and reasoned exposition. It is intended to serve 
the student who wishes to be told concisely what has been ascertained 
from printed sources and secondary books about early English economic 
development. The author is not a reader of manuscripts; he nowhere 
reveals new sources of information ; he seldom attempts to revise ac- 
cepted doctrines. Yet his laborious search has at times fortified these 
doctrines, has at other times put them in a new light. 

The success of such a work depends largely upon the writer's sense 
of proportion and upon his comprehensive reading. In neither respect 
is Mr. Lipson altogether free from reproach. More than one-half of 
his pages are devoted to town life and industry, less than one-third to 
agriculture, barely one-eighth to trade and finance. The second frac- 
tion, furthermore, attains its magnitude only by embracing a chapter on 
the agrarian revolution of the sixteenth century. Does Mr. Lipson 
mean to imply that the Middle Ages ended a century later in agriculture 
than, according to his own exposition, they did in industry and com- 
merce? The chapter, too, has shortcomings. In it the relative im- 
portance of the causes of sixteenth-century rural unrest is not investi- 
gated, no comparison of enclosures and increased fines, for example, 
being undertaken. The numerous surveys of the period do not show 
that peasant holdings were to any extent consolidated before 1500; nor 
was the laying together of strips then usual. 

More serious than the intrusion of a chapter on a later period is the 
inadequate treatment of agriculture, trade, and finance before 1500. 
The tale of the manor is told in the set phrases now grown dull — 
without inquiry into the diversity of manorial economy which a pass- 
ing acquaintance with extents and bailiffs' rolls would have revealed to 
the author. The appearance of a cash nexus, the development of mar- 
kets for agricultural produce, the rise of new tenures, are the interest- 
ing agrarian problems of the late Middle Ages, although Mr. Lipson gives 
them little attention. If he is to be excused for this because secondary 
works are unsatisfactory, the same pardon cannot be extended to his 
treatment of English foreign trade. Here he offends through disregard 
of important German and French contributions. No sign of acquaint- 
ance with Schaube's valuable studies is betrayed in bibliography or text, 
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nor does Davidsohn or Pirenne fare better. The reader would scarcely 
gather that Italians and Flemings had played a leading role in English 
export trade before 1350. The best account of Hanseatic merchants in 
England, that by Schulz, has escaped Mr. Lipson's notice, as has the 
rest of the extensive German literature about these traders, Schanz 
alone excepted. The surprisingly slight chapter on finance, too, will 
have to be rewritten in view of what has been explained by Sir James 
Ramsay, Mitchell, Gras, Lunt, and Willard. 

The core of the volume, however, concerns the towns and their in- 
dustrial life, there being long chapters on markets and fairs, the gild 
merchant, the crafts, and the woollen industry. Of these topics, that 
which offered Mr. Lipson the best opportunity to arrange and extend our 
knowledge is a treatment of markets and fairs. Yet the chapter is dis- 
appointing, largely from a failure to distinguish at the outset the rela- 
tive significance of the two kinds of marts. As the author does at 
length point out, markets existed for purposes of local trade, were nor- 
mal and essential phenomena in every city, borough, and market town; 
fairs had national and even international significance. Subjects thus 
contrasted demand separate treatment, present different problems for 
solution. The reader, too, feels badly oriented when he has to wait 
until the end of the chapter to learn what were the chief English fairs 
and when they originated. Nor does he ever learn much about the com- 
modities exchanged, the provenance and quantity of them. 

Relative to the gild merchant, a subject already monumentally 
treated, Mr. Lipson has written two of his most suggestive discussions. 
He contends that privileges granted to travelling merchants or to the 
inhabitants of certain towns did after all override the trade monopoly 
of the gild. In describing the earliest crafts, he argues further that 
the thirteenth-century conflict between weavers and burgesses was not 
that between poor and rich, or that between foreigners and natives, but 
was political in character, due to the purchase by weavers of royal 
privileges which conflicted with borough customs. His account of the 
crafts, fuller though it is than Ashley's, is less clear-cut. It does not 
fairly meet the question of the growth of inequality in wealth within 
the crafts through the possible increase of a master's apprentices. Scanty 
consideration is given to Unwin's theory of the development of ter- 
minal crafts into groups of petty entrepreneurs, while the origin of the 
London drapers, a serious problem, is entirely disregarded. 

A brief description of capitalistic enterprise does occur in the chap- 
ter on the woollen industry, one of the most useful in the book. Here 
Mr. Lipson essays to correct Professor Ashley in various points. Cap- 
italist clothiers appeared at the end of the fourteenth century, not to- 
ward the middle of the fifteenth. Cloths were extensively manufactured 
in England in the thirteenth century and were even exported; Edward 
III. revived an old industry which had declined, instead of creating a 
new one. Such discussions as these, supported as they are by the evi- 
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dence at hand (though one should not rely too much upon " Stamfords" 
in Milan and Spain), give Mr. Lipson's chapters their independent 
value. He is able at times to supplement Gross, Ashley, and Cunning- 
ham, writers whom he seldom equals in originality of thought and 
lucidity of expression. His volume, none the less, is a most useful 
handbook for the beginner and no one can afford to neglect his judicious 
summary of evidence winnowed from newly published borough records. 

H. L. Gray. 

A History of France. By J. R. Moreton Macdonald. In three 
volumes. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1915. Pp. 
xiv, 366; 399; 551.) 

A comprehensive and balanced history of France embodying the 
chief conclusions of modern investigation would be welcome to a large 
class of readers and would contribute to the general enlightenment. It 
cannot be said, however, that this service has been rendered by the work 
before us and the chief reason is indicated by the author himself in his 
preface. Writing from France at the end of May, 1915, he says that 
he is conscious that he has 

overstated the temperamental characteristics, and in particular the tem- 
peramental weaknesses, of the French. The truly remarkable way in 
which, under the present trial, France has purified herself of her tra- 
ditional vices and developed virtues which were supposed to be quite 
alien to her character drives one to the conclusion, not only that the 
temperamental qualities of nations change more rapidly than we have 
been accustomed to think, but also that they are often only qualities 
which have been foisted on nations by noisy minorities. 

Whatever may be meant by noisy minorities foisting temperamental 
qualities upon nations, and the phrase is utterly baffling, the conclusion 
to which the reviewer is driven is, not that France has suddenly changed 
— a most unlikely and unhistorical proceeding — but that the author is 
very far from understanding the people whose history he has undertaken 
to write. Our confidence in his judgment and penetration is not in- 
creased when we read in the next paragraph that Frenchmen " live by 
instinct rather than by tradition ", that " the range of their political 
vision is short", and that they lack the historical sense. One thing is 
clear at the outset. We have to do with another history of France 
written from the point of view of stiff British conservatism. 

Mr. Macdonald's book covers the annals of France from Roman 
times down to 1871, in a little less than twelve hundred pages. The 
space assigned to the various periods is judicious. The first volume 
ends with Louis XII., the second with the removal of Louis XVI. to 
Paris in 1789, the third with the treaty of Frankfort. Some of the 
summaries in the first two volumes are excellent for their concision 
and clearness, as, for instance, those describing the Merovingian mon- 
archy, Charlemagne, Louis XI., Sully, Richelieu, and Mazarin. The 



